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JAMES PARNEL AND FRANCIS HOWGILL. 


We find in Friends? Quarterly Examiner an 
interesting memoir of James Parnel and 
Francis Howgill, by Frances Anne Budge, 
the greater part of which we are glad to 
place before our readers. This Religious So- 
ciety should cherish the memory of its early 
apostles and confessors. « 


In the year 1653 George Fox'was for a time 
close piisoner in the gaol at Carlisle. One 
musketeer was stationed at the entrance to 
his chamber, another at the foot of the stairs 
and a third at the etreet door; and when the 
aseizes were held it was rumored through the 
town that he would be hanged. He had 
greatly offended the justices and magistrates, 
because when they examined him he had, as 
he says, “laid open the fruits of their priest’s 
preaching, and showed them that though they 
were such great professors—for they were In- 
dependents and Presbyterians—they were 
without the possession of that which they 
professed.” 

The judge, justices and sheriff were, how- 
ever, uuexpectedly disappointed in their de- 
sign of depriving him of life; and the only 
means io their power for wreaking vengeance 
on him was that of refusing him a lawful 
hearing, and thus leaving him in prison, 
where it was easy to secure his cruel treat- 
ment. Indeed, the gaoler had orders to put 
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him into a most loathsome dungeon, with 
prizoners who were in such a horrible state 
that one woman was almost eaten to death by 
vermin. His companions were moss-troopers, 
thieves and murderers, whose carriage to- 
wards him was a strange contrast to that of 
his condemners. The power of God in which 
he dwelt so subdued them that they were, he 
writes, “all made very loving and subject to 
me, and some of them were convinced of the 
truth.” The gaoler treated him with great 
cruelty, but this could not hinder him from 
singing the praises of the Lord. 

It was during this imprisonment that 
George Fox was visited by a lad, sixteen 
years of age, who was actuated by a higher 
motive than that which animated “the great 
ladies,” who, at an earlier stage of his cap- 
tivity, had come “ to see the man that was to 
die,” but who would probably have left their 
curiosity ungratified rather than enter the 
dungeon which was now his abode. This 
youth was James Parnel, who was born at 
Retford, in Nottinghamshire, in 1637. When 
writing of his boyhood, he says that accord- 
ing to his years, he was “ as perfect in sin as 
any in the town,” and remarks that many of 
the books he read at school nourished “the 
wild, profane nature” which then ruled in 
him. 

He gained no advantage from his attend- 
ance at the church at Retford; for he says 
that priest and people alike were “walking 
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in darkness and blindness, by form, custom 
and tradition.” Yet the Holy Spirit so strove 
with him in the depth of his soul, setting life 
and death before him, that he would eecretly 
resolve never again to be guilty of some sin- 
ful folly. But these determinations, made in 
his own strength, were soon swept away by 
the tide of temptation. “There was,” he 
writes, “as little hopes of my conversion as 
any in the town, and yet, though it is a place 
of many people, I was the first in all that 
town which the Lord was pleased to make 
known His power in and turn my heart to- 
wards Him, truly to seek Him, so that I be- 
came.a wonder to the world.” The change 
was a complete one; henceforth he was to 
glory only in the cross of Christ, whereby the 
world was crucified to him and he unto the 
world.” 

“Tf any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
ture ;” mere worldly customs, fashions and 
modes of worship were pow altogether alien 
to him, and the world that hated the Saviour 
whom he followed hated him also. There 
were some who eaid that his murder would be 
a service to God; worst of all his own family 
became his bitterest enemies. He was not 
then fifteen years of age, and being small of 
stature must have looked a mere child. But 
how often “ God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty ; . that no flesh should 
glory in His presence :” 

“Once for the least of children of Manasses 

God had a mission and a deed to do; 

Wherefore the welcome that all speech surpasses 
Called him, and hailed him greater than he knew.” 


“He that hath called me by His power,” 
James Parnel writes, “‘kept me and gave me 
strength to bear His cross and despise the 
shame; so that neither foul words nor fair 
words could cause me to deny what God by His 
grace had wrought in my heart. But by His 
power he carried me above the raging waves 
of the tempestuous sea.” 

The clergy opposed him and said he was 
deluded, ‘for his changed life was a protest 
against their own; yet they had let him 
an in the daye of his sinfulness. He now 
longed to find some with whom he might have 
Christian fellowship, and discovered that 
there were those only a few miles off ‘‘ whom 
the Lord,” he says, “ was gathering out of 
the dark world to sit down together and wait 
upon His name.” It is true that in uniting 
with them he had to share in the persecution 
of which they were the victims, but to this he 

ve little heed, being lifted above the suf- 
fering by the knowledge that it was borne for 
the sake of the Lord who had died for him. 

After a while he heard of some Friends in 
the north of England, and was constrained to 


seek for intercourse with them, feeling united 
to them in spirit, although he had never seen 
their faces. At Carlisle, as we have already 
seen, he visited George Fox in his dungeon. 
The latter, who. was then about thirty-one, al- 
ludes to James Parnel, in his journal, as a 
little lad of about sixteen years of age, and 
adds, “The Lord quickly made him a power- 
ful minister of the word of life, and many 
were turned to Christ by him though he 
lived not long.” 

It is easy to imagine something of the 
sweet spiritual intercourse between the two in 
that dreary dungeon, with its motley inmates. 
After all it was a fitting place to be the scene 
of James Parnel’s deeper instruction in the 
things of God; and even if there were a 
momemtary sinking of his young heart as he 
saw in George Fox’s treatment the conse- 
quences of the steadfast upholding of a pure 
religion, we may well believe that he also 
tasted something of that perfect love which 
casts out fear, and which would make it easy 
to suffer great things for the sake of Him 
whose will was becoming the centre around 
which his life revolved. After his return 
from the North he pursued his outward cal- 
ling. “The Lord,” he writes, “all this time 
still more and more perfecting and increasing 
His work in my heart, and by His pure 
power bringing forth is truth in me, and 
making known His will unto me, until by 
His power He opened my mouth to declare 
His Truth in the world.” 

When in his eighteenth year James Parnel, 
constrained by the love of Christ, visited a 
place fifteen miles distant, where the Lord 
was reviving His work. Soon the town of 
Cambridge was so brought before his mind 
that he felt he must go there to see what the 
Lord had for him to do, although he knew 
not one foot of the way nor what reception 
he should meet with ; except indeed, that he 
had heard that two of his friends had been 
whipped by order of the mayor, because they 
had preached there when passing through. 
Yet he says, “ He that called me forth went 
along with me and di direct me.” When he 
arrived there he found some who were ready 
to welcome his visit; amongst others a Friend 
who had already suffered imprisonment for 
teaching truths similar to those which had 
become so dear to him, and which the Lord 
was even now calling him to make known to 
others. 

» Before a fortnight had elapsed the mayor 
committed James Parnel to prison for the 
publication of two papers on “The corrup- 
tions of the magistrates and priests.” This 
imprisonment was shared by Richard Hub- 
berthorne, who, on September 4, 1654, says, 
in a letter to Francis Howgill—“ James 
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Parnel and I are in the dungeon as yet, | Christ’s sake,’ to which he returned the an- 
where we were put the 28:h of last month;|swer, ‘Friend, I do receive it for Jesus 
but we feel the mighty power of God, and | Christ’s sake!’ ” 
are in joy and peace in the Lord; to Him be} It was arranged that one of these discus~ 
praise eternal!” James Parnel might have} sions should take place at Cambridge in 
retained his liberty had he consented to give} April, 1655, when Francis Howgill and Ed- 
bond for his “good behavior.” But this he| ward Burrough, who were just then in the 
could not do, knowing the construction that| neighborhood, joined James Parnel. The 
might be placed on these words, “Iam re | Baptists had fixed that the meeting should 
deemed,” he said, “out of the generation | take place in a chapel, but when they came 
(which is guilty) of misdemeanors, and am | to it they found themselves shut out. The 
bound to good Dinah by a strosger bond | town was in an uproar, in which the young col- 
than man can make.” He was moved from |lezians took a prominent part. After a 
prison to dungeon, or from dungeon to prison, | while a message was sent to James Parnel to 
during two sessions, for his adversaries were | inform him that the Baptists were ina public 
unable to charge him with any breach of the | ball in the castle-yard and had sent for him. 
law. Here he found a Baptist, named Doughty, 
At the second session a jury was sum-j|and one Rix, a brewer, who was an Inde- 
moned with the intention that the papers| pendent; “Two great enemies,” James Par* 
which had been published should be stigma- | nel says, “one against another, in opposition 
tized as “scandalous and seditious.” But] against each sect—yet these two were joined 
the verdict brought in by the jury was that | together as friends against me.” He now had 
they “ found nothing but that the papers} an opportunity for addressing those who had 
were his,” a fact which he had himself| assembled, but only one question was asked 
acknowledged in open court. Yet he was de-| by his opponents, who were dissatisfied with 
tained a prisoner for three days longer and | his reply and pronounced it to be no answer. 
then sent out of the town with “a pass, under | Indeed, Doughty stood up hat in hand, and 
the name of a rogue,” and accompanied by| beckoning to the young collegians, said, 
an escort armed with,clubs and staves. He|“Judge ye, gentlemen of divinity.” A 
lodged at a house three miles out of the} drunken clergyman made common cause with 
town, whither he was followed the next day | the rabble by siding with the Baptist party, 
by a justice of the peace, who, being well} but some of the students and “ many simple 
aware of his innocence, asserted that the pass | hearts,” as James Parnel says, were satisfied 
was false, and, taking possession of it, set} with his answer. Doughty requested that 
him at liberty. James Parael- should: not be allowed to re- 
Not long afterwards he again visited Cam- | maino in the hall afier his own departure, lest 
bridge and its neighborhood, “ preaching and | he should seduce the people, and as James 
declaring the truth freely—and many (he| Parnel quitted the castle-yard he was violent- 
adds) I found that received the truth gladly, | ly attacked by a group of the wild young col- 
but more enemies, yet, nevertheless, Truth | legians, whilst his opponents passed quietly 
spread and conquered.” He thought it right | away. ‘‘So it appears,” he says, “the world 
to engage occasionally in public disputations. | loves its own.” 
It would seem to us that James Parnel’s lan-| Howgill and Burrough apparently did not 
guage was too condemnatory in some of these | take any part in this disputation. A month 
debates as well as in his controversial writ-| later James Parnel addresses a letter to them 
ings, although no doubt the current customs] from Cambridge, in which he tells them of 
of that day afford some explanation of this | his experience in that neighborhood ; relating 
style of expression. The tone of his life _T how at Ely he was “ mightily preserved” b 
well lead us to believe that, in common with} God, and was enabled to speak with muc 
other of his brethren in the faith, he aimed | power in a large meetiog, so that many hearts 
only at waging war with the evil nature in| were reached, although the townspeople, as a 
those who violently opposed the truths he ad-~| whole, seemed to be quite hardened against 
vocated. His private character was marked | true religion, At Littleport he had left be- 
by meekness, gentleue:s and patience; and a} hind him a meeting of some sixty persons ; 
beautiful instance of the manner in which he} at Soham he spoke “ in demonstration of the 
received personal injury is thus quaintly re-| Spirit and of power” at the conclusion of a 
corded by his friend Stephen Crisp: “Some | service in a church, where he was so thronged 
undertook to club out the priests’ and pro-| by the roug’ people that he pressed through 
fessors’ arguments by beating this dear lamb| their midst into the churchyard, and they 
with fists and staves; who took all patiently, | stood around bim ‘‘even like lambs,” as he 
as particularly one who struck him with a| continued to address them. ‘The next moro- 
great staff, and said, ‘Take that for Jesus| ing he was committed to prison and confined 
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in a low gaol amongst thievee, but on the fol- 
lowing day a justice of the peace named 


Blackley (probably the justice who had be- 


friended him before), sent a warrant and set 


him free. ‘‘ But,” adds James Parnel, “I 
was made very willing to remain if it had 
been the Lord’s wil], but in His large wiedom 
He ordered it according to His good will and 
ao for I did not motion it to Blackley, 

ut he did it of his own accord.” In allusion 
to his belief that some were plotting together 
to get him into prison again, he says: “ But 
according to the good will of God be it; as 
it stands to His glory Iam content whether 
in bonds or out of bonds.” 

He probably imagined that this long let- 
ter would be read i many of his friends, 
for he begins thus: ‘Dear friends and 
brethren; in the eternal, unchangeable love 
and life of the new Covenant rm with you, 
and there do salute you, where we are one 
(in our ee though ten thousand; all 
children of one Father, brethren and sisters 
of one family.” 

About a year earlier Francis Howgill and 
Edward Burrough. the former aged thirty- 
six, the latter eighteen, had come to London 
from their homes in the Yorkshire dales, and 
are said to have been the first Friends who 
publicly preached in Londor. Endued with 
power from on high, going forth at the bid- 
ding of Him to whom they wholly surrend- 
ered themselves, we cannot be surprised at 
the results which followed their labors. 
“ Hundreds are convinced”—we find them 
writing—" afd thousands wait to wee the 
issue.” 

James Parnel, afier spending some six 
months in Cambridgeshire and ectienien: 
shire, where, he says, “Truth spread and 
conquered over its enemies,” passed on into 
Essex, having heard of ‘a people” there who 
were savant seeking the Lord. Here he 
found the fields white unto harvest; many 
who were weary with the weight of unfor- 
given sin, and many also who were no less 
weary with their vain efforts to free them- 
selves from it. Others there were indeed who, 
we are told, had “ built their tower of pro 
fession eo high they conceited it did touch 
heaven itself.” It was not these, but the 

or and needy souls ready to despair of de- 
iverance who eagerly listened to the truths 
proclaimed by the preacher, as he published 
the gloriovs Goepel of life and salvation. 
He visited Feleted, Stebben, Witham, C:-xal, 
Halstead and several other places, where his 
miessage was effectual in turning many from 
the power of Saten unto God. He epent 
some time in Essex, where he established 
reveral good meetings and confirmed the faith 
of thore that had believed. In the middle of 


is limited, imperfect, fallible. 








the summer he came to Colchester, and on 
the day after his arrival preached to thous- 
ands of people. 

Amongst his hearers on that Sabbath day 
was a young man, of twenty-scven, pamed 
Stephen Crisp, who had greatly desired that 
ore of the Quakers, of whom he had heard 
e0 much, might come and preach in his native 
town. He had studied the eacred Scriptures 


and various old philosophical works, but his © 


soul yearned for a closer and more personal 
knowledge of Christ than he yet possessed. 
At one time he hoped to obtain help by be- 
ing baptized, but soon found that no outward 
washing bas power to cleanse the soul. He 
went to various churches and chapels, but not 
a word could he hear with respect to winning 
the victory over sin. 

More than thirty years later, in a powerful 
sermon taken down by one of his hearers, 
Stephen Crisp says: ‘“ What comfort can 
serious Christian take in a faith that falls 
short of righteousness and redemption? 
Would it not make a man or woman’s heart 
ache to think, 1 am a believer, but yet I 
have no faith that reacheth to sanctification 
and holy living and redemption from sin? 
. Who was ever so mad as to suffer 
for euch a faith as will leave a man under 
the power of Satan and his own lusts? No 
wonder that such have a faith that is not 


worth contending for nor suffering for? 
Concluded in next number. 





WHAT THE EYE OF FAITH SEES. 
The faculty of spiritual perception is an 


inward sense, apalogous in many respects to 


the bodily senses, Like them, it is an inde- 
pendent source of knowledge. Like them, it 
Like them, it 
is subject to the criticism and correction of 


reason. What, then, does the eye of faith, 


when its vision is open and clear, see? I can- 
not give a better general answer to this ques- 
tion than by these words of Dr. Channing: 
** We have faculties for the spiritual as truly 
as for the outward worlds God, the founda- 
tion of all existence, may become to the mind 
the most real of all beings. We can and do 
see in virtue an everlasting beauty. The dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, the obligations 
of goodness and justice, the divinity of con- 
science, the moral connection «f the present 
and future life, the greatness of the character 
of Christ, the ultimate triumphs of truth and 
love are to multitudes not probable deduc- 
tions, but intuitions, accompanied with the 
consciousness of certainty.” A vast field is 
thus open before me. ib this brief commu- 
nication I shall treat of only one of these 
topics, and touch but a few salient points in 
relation to that. 
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The eye of faith sees God. Every well- 
developed soul fiads itself in possession of the 
idea of God. In its purest, calmest, highest 
states, when its intuitions are most to be re- 
lied on, this idea is clearest and strongest. 
Just as any geometrical figure we may draw, 
enclosing a portion of space, implies infinite 
space, out of which it is taken and in which 
it is included, so does the consciousness of the 
finiteness of our own spirit suggest the Infin- 
ite Spirit in which we live and move and 
have our being. Just as the body needs the 
solid earth as the foundation of its existence, 
the ground of its motion, the fulcrum of all 
the force it can exert, without which locomo- 
tion and action would be impossible, so does 
the soul need God, as the foundation of its 
being, the source of its power, without whom 
it could not move or act or live. In its mo- 
meuts of clearest consciousness it feels the 
Eternal Being beneath it, as we feel the 
ground under our feet. That instinctive as- 
sumption of the invariableness of the order of 
nature, which makes induction possible, and 
which, consequently, lies at the foundation of 
all science, and is the only warrant of all the 
efforts of human industry, is a form of faith 
in God. These, be it pnderstood, are three 
illustrations merely ; they are not adduced as 
arguments, but only as means of bringing 
distinctly to consciousness the soul’s native 
sense of God. 

Various logical processes have been insti- 
tuted to lead up to the conclusion of the ex- 
istence of God. These may be loosely classi- 
fied as the more ‘abstruse and metaphysical 
arguments, including what are technically 
named the ontological and cosmological 
proofs and the more popular method of proof 
commonly called the argument from design. 
I have room here only to treat of the former 
class. And, first, of the unsatisfactoriness of 
these arguments to the devout heart—the 
disappointment which a common mind feels 
when it is first brought to look at this funda- 
mental truth of all religion as a matter of 
argument, and is met by one of these pro- 
cesses of reasoning. Is that all? it says. 
Must I rely on this narrow, metaphysical, 
intricate method of proof for assurance of 
the truth which is the strength and comfort 
of my heart, the very life of my soul? The 
fact is, these processes are attempts to justify 
to the understanding the intuitions of the 
spirit, to explain by logic an assurance that 
logic can never produce. They are argu- 
ments for a foregone conclusion. The truth 
to be proved ia surer than any of the media 
by which its proof is attempted. It is too 
large to be held in any of the vessels of logic. 
One of the most abstract and subtile of these 
arguments is that proposed by St. Anselm in 





the eleventh century. That true saint had 
earnestly desired and prayed that a process of 
reasoning might be revealed to him by which 
all doubters of the existence of God might be 
certainly convinced; and, in one of his sea- 
sons of prayer, this argument, which has 
ever since gone by his name, occurred to him. 
It seemed to him all that he had desired, and 
his heart rose into rapturous thanksgiving for 
the blessing conferred on him. It would be 
impossible within these present limits fully to 
unfold this argument; nor is it necessary. It 
is sufficient to say that, even among devout 
believers, there has been a diversity of opin- 
ion about its validity. That fact would seem 
to show that it was not a complete logical 
success. But, whatever else his logic proves 
or fails of proving, it certainly shows this— 
that when that pure and devout soul retired 
into the inmost chambers of consciousness 
and there conversed with God he found that 
the idea of God was one that he could not 
get rid of. His argument was an expression, 
in an orderly form of thought, of his intense 
consciousness of God. His logic began and 
ended in prayer, and its whole process was a 
devout contemplation. The testimony that 
his argument beara to that spiritual experi- 
ence is worth far more than any logical suc- 
cess, That experiencéwas normal. So will 
every soul see that pute itself in Anselm’s 
position. 

The argument drawn from our ideas of 
space and duration, that those ideas are neces- 
sary, that it is impossible either to set them 
aside or think of them as limited, yet that 
they are not substances, but modes, and must 
have a subject, and that their subject must be 
God, fails, I think, of meeting our deepest 
thought. The proposition—Gop Is—is more 
fundamental than any proposition affirming 
the necessity and illimitableness of space and 
duration. The most profoundly meditative 
heart will rather, I think, expresge itself in the 
language of Newton: “God is not eternity 
or infinity, but eternal and infinite. He is 
not duration or space, but He endures and is 
present; He endures always and is present 
everywhere; and, by existing always and 
exery where, He constitutes duration and space, 
eternity and infinity.”—C. Palfrey in Chris- 
tian Register. 




















































It is perhaps God’s will that we should be 
taught in this our day, among other precious 
lessons, not to build up our faith upon a book, 
though it be the Bible itself, but to realize 
more fully the blessedness of knowing that 
He himself, the living God, our Father and 
Friend, is nearer and closer to us than any 
book can be; that His voice within thé heart 
may be heard continually by the obedient 
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child that listens for it, and that that should 
be our teacher and guide in the path of daty, 
which is the path of life, when all helpers, 
even the words of the best of books, may fail 
us.—J. W. Colenso. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LIQUOR QUESTION, 


The friends of sobriety and good order will 
not be surprised at the increase of intemper- 
ance in the city of Philadelphia when its 
official records disclose the fact, that for the 
last five years there has been an annual in- 
crease of 365 liquor saloons, or one for every 
day in the year. 

According to the Recorder's estimate, there 
are at this time 7,581 taverns in this city. 
The number might be reckoned at a much 
higher figure if all the place¢ where intoxi- 
cating drinks can be procured were enumer- 
ated, and the grocery stores taken in account 
where fermented and spirituous liquors may be 
had by the quart or bottle, and are sold to 
families to an extent that few are aware of. 

The evils arising from this unrestrained 
licensing of the sale of intoxicants in our city 
are among the most discouraging features of 
the work in which the ward charity organi- 
zations are engaged. Scarcely a case of want 
and extreme destitution is brought to their 
notice that the licensed traffic in intoxicants 
is not accountable for. All the efforts of the 
purest and best men and women in our midst 
engaged in the noble work of repressing beg- 
gary (and their name is legion) are crippled 
and thwarted by this infamous legalized traf- 
fic. The hands of the most zealous hang 
down, and the hopes of the most sanguine 
fail, when they see how powerless for perma- 
nent good are all their attempts in behalf of 
the miserable victims of the dram shops, 
while these are daily multiplying around 
them. 

The query comes with startling force, Must 
this state of things continue; are we to go on 
year after year multiplying the sources of 
ruin, bankruptcy and degradation; filling our 
prisons, our almshouse, our reformatories with 
these lawfully made criminals and paupers; 
and these awaken no shame in the commu- 
nity through whose franchises they exist ? 

k but for a moment at the children 
who must ere long be the men upon whose 
shoulders the burthens of political power 
must rest, and who must be the wives and 
mothers of the next generation, then ask 
what percentage of these children grow up in 
homes where soberness and purity crown the 
family board. 

We can scarcely walk the streets at any 

hour in the day that we do not meet a child 


with its pitcher of beer or something stronger, 
for which the wretched creatures that gave it 
life are thirsting with an unnatural appetite. 
It need not cause any wonder if outrage and 
horrid crime follow closely upon the draught, 
for there is madness in it, and madness that 
is in all strictness chargeable against every 
man who sits by and permits these places to be: 
licensed without uttering his protest against 
the unholy thing. 

The voice of the Christian people of this 
city, were it raised in the unity of the spirit 
which gives strength to overcome, would 
carry with it a weight and force before which 
even demagogues and politicians would trem- 
ble. The time is ripe for some such effort. 
All questions of the future state of man, of 
sacraments and confession of faith, fade into 
nothing before this pressing need for present 
salvation of our brethren and sisters from 
the demon of intemperance. Let the united: 
petition arise from every true heart, Father, 
show us a plain path, and give us strength to 
walk therein in solid ranks until every ves- 
tige of this unholy traffic is wiped out from 
our city. With man this may be impossible, 
but “with God all things are — . 


Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 4th, 1880. 





Do your whole duty in any exigency, and 
then keep yourself clear of ail nervous anxi- 
ety about the consequences. Perform your 
part in any work that falls to you, and tran- 
quilly leave the rest to God.—- George Putnam. 





Dr. MARTINEAU, in his address at the 
close of the Hibbert Lectures, notices certain 
points of resemblance between the early 
Christian age and the present. He shows- 
bow true it is that in certain broad, general, 
aspects—not, of course, in particulars—his- 
tory repeats itself. In some respects the re~ 
semblance is very striking. That was pre- 
eminently a transition age, and so is this. 
The time honored superstitions of Paganism 
were dying out then, and the time-honored: 
superstitions of traditional Christianity are 
dying out now. The philosophical specula-. 
tions of that age, prompted by “ unsatisfied 
wants and eager tentatives,” have their coun- 
terpart in the speculations of to-day. That 
was apecially a time of unrest, and the same 
term describes the present. The alternative 
then seemed to be between a rigid conserva~ 
tism, clinging tenaciously to the traditions of 
the past, and an advanced liberalism ntterly 
rejecting those traditions, and the alternative 
presented to thoughtful minds to-day is es- 
eentially of the same character. The great 
hope of humanity is well expressed by Dr.. 
Martineau when he says: “May we not exe 
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. diary of 1865 I saw the following account of 
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pect the emergence of some faith remote alike 
from medieval orthodoxy and present nega- 
tions, so that neither in this mountain nor yet 
at Jerusalem will men worship the Father, 
but on some height of thought and piety 
veiled as yet in cloud?” The present is a 
critical age rather than a creative one. It 
sifts the products of the past. What is the 
result? The mingled truths and errors which 
the past has bequeathed are being separated 
with a careful discrimination, the ground is 
being cleared of the accumulated heaps of 
rubbish which have covered it, and so a clear 
space is being prepared “for the returning 
forces of the creative spirit.” All honest 
critical inquiry conduces toward this needful 
result. Ail such criticisms should be wel- 
comed as the necessary prelude to a more 
stable and eaduring faith. The ‘‘ wood, hay 
and stubble must perish in the fire, but the 
gold will not perish, but will come forth puri- 
fied from the severe ordeal.” —Boston paper. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

EstEEMED FrrIenps—The subject of the 
celebration of what are called golden wed- 
dings, surprise parties and pic-nics has claimed 
my consideration and concern for some weeks 
past. Believing, as I do, that these things 
are indulged in by members of the Society 
of Friends more than any other society, I 
fear that, under a feeling to emulate those 
that are thus honored, things have been said 
that had better not have been said. 

And certain I am that the plain way of 
living that characterized our forefathers is 
not always observed in these demonstrations. 
Now, what I desire is that we set a good 
practical example in this direction. 


“Wa. Brostus. 
Octoraro, Sixth month, 1880. 





denominations. The Friend preached from. 
these words: “If any man have not the spirit 
of Christ he is none of His.” This text was 
enlarged upon very clearly. 

The next day this Friend was called upon 
by one of the four ministers, who said: ‘Sir, 
I am here to know if you preached the true 
doctrines of your Society last night. I have 
been informed you do not believe in the . 
Bible, nor in the divinity of Christ, nor in 
the atonement, but if you preached your senti- 
ments last night you have been misrepre- 
seated. Tell me the difference between that 
portion of Friends called ‘ Hicksites’ and the 
‘Orthodox,’ or orthodox Christendom gene- 
rally. You seem to differ from them all, and 
yet last night you held up the Scriptures and 
the divinity of Christ more fully and beauti- 
fully than I ever heard it done before.”” 

Our Friend replied: “1 will endeavor to 
satisfy thee.” He asked, “ Dost thou believe 
that God is all-wise, that He is unchangeably 
the same, that His laws are perfect?” He 
answered, “I do.” “Then thou canst not 
believe a stream can rise higher than its 
fountain?” He said, “No.” “ Well, then, 
we are. told in Scripture, ‘In the beginnin 
was ths Word, and the Word was with G 
and the Word was God; the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His 
glory, as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.’ This is what we 
recognize as the Word of God, even the power 
of God, uncreated, and the Scriptures are the 
fruit of this power. They are the words of 
God; they were created by this Word, that 
was in the beginning, hence we cannot recog- 
nize them as the word of God, for they were 
created, and the Word of God never was cre- 
ated, but was in the beginning with God, and 
was God.” To this the response was, ‘‘ You 
are right.” 

On the next question our Friend said, “ We 
believe in the divinity of Christ, as well as 
the humanity of Jesus. It was not the man- 
hocd alone that constituted the Son of God, 
but Christ in Jesus, or the Spirit in flesh, or 
God in man; thus was God manifest in the 
fiesh of Jesus (and we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth).”’ To this he assented, 
saying, “ That is true.” 

Our Friend then proceeded: ‘‘ The atone- 
ment nreans the same thing. It is simply 
reconciliation. It is said in Stripture, ‘God 
was in Chriet, reconciling the world unto 
Himself,” as He said, ‘Tis is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased.’ Now, what 
was it that pleased the Father? Was it dot 
His full subm‘ssion to the,workings or inflg- 
ence of the Divine Spiritwhich was givén td 
Him without measure? 
















































Ricumonp, Inp., Sixth mo. 29th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


EsTEEMED Frrenps—lIn looking over my 


an interview, that so Beautifully illustrates 
the views of Friends on the several points 
treated of, that, upon consultation with some 
of my friends, I have beey er€ouraged to ask 
its publication in Fiends’ - Intelligencer, as 
very appropriate at this time. 

Hoping that you may think favorably of 
it, lam, Your friend, Samve. P. Hunt. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A MINISTER OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND ONE OF 
ANOTHER DENOMINATION, 

A short time since, a Friead traveling in, 
truth’s service had an appointed meeting, 
which was attended by four ministers of other 
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Now, it is eer the life of Christ we rec- 
ognize as beiag able to save us from sin or 
reconcile us to the Father. Here, then, is 
the difference between us: we say it is the 
life of Christ that reconciles the Father, or 
atones for the sins of the world. You say it 
is His death, and that death was brought 
about by the Great Omnipotent being calling 
upon His enemies to help Him accomplish 
the work of man’s salvation. But, accord- 
ing to the Scripture record, the Devil put it 
into the heart of Judas to betray Him into 
the hand of sinful men, and a wicked, unbe- 
lieving people put Him to death. 

“Now, if God designed to save the world 
by a sacrifice, why did He not have that sac- 
rifice prepared by the hands of good men, as 
He had done under the Levitical priesthood? 
Can we suppose or believe the all-wise and 
all powerful Father needed to employ evil 
agencies in the work of man’s salvation? ” 

The visitor, who had been an attentive lis- 


_ tene, here exclaimed, “ Is that the difference? 


You are right, and I will never more preach 
such doctrine. 

“It certainly was the life of Jesus Christ 
that-satisfied and reconciled the Father, and 
not the cruel death inflicted on Him by His 
enemies. I thank you kindly for this inter- 
view.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1880. 





WE have been expecting to hear from 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, but up to the pre- 
sent writing have received no information 
respecting the late sessions of that body. 
Will not some one who was present send 
us a brief summary of the proceedings? 
We are always glad when we can give our 
readers fresh items of interest from these 
annual gatherings of Friends. 





WE call the attention of school commit- 
tees and others imterested in the instruction 
of our youth to the fact that there are 
many young Friends wanting situations as 
teachers in Friends’ schools, whose qualifica- 
tions commend. them to epecial notice. 

The Clerk of the Educational Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Wm. Wade 
Griscom, Woodbury, N. J., bas a list of the 
applicants, and will. be glad to communi- 
cate with those degiring to engage teachers, 
on their behalf. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Tae Trura Makes Frere.—One of the 
important events of the present day is the ex~ 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France by the 
order of President Grévy, which order is sus- 
tained by the representative assembly of the 
French nation. This step is taken by the 
authorities of the Republic on the ground 
that Jesuitism is a dangerous institution and 
an enemy to liberty; and it appears to be 
generally conceded in a land which owns 
Romanism as the dominant religious senti- 
ment, that the overthrow of a religious soci- 
ety which claims to ba devoutly Romanist, is 
a matter of expedience and of necessity. 

In our own land the holy experiment of 
civil and religious liberty for all is now in its 
second century of progress, and, before the 
law, all men are free to follow the dictates of 
conscience in the matter and manner of their 
religious services. And though priestcraft 
and superstition are felt to be antagonistic to 
true Christiaan progress, we are moving along 
peacefully in the faith that the free school, 
the public library, the elective franchise, and 
the wise tolerance of our laws will preserve 
the people of this vast republic from any re- 
actionary medieval church influence. 

The assurance of the Blessed Master to 
those who believed His teachings, that they 
should know the truth, and the truth should 
make them free, was scarcely comprehended 
by the men who listened to His words, for 
they did not recognize the solemn verity that 
the real bondage is the chain by which sin 
enslaves those who come under its influence. 

From this bondage the Teacher sent from 
God declared that the Truth He taught, or 
to which He directed mankind, would liber- 
ate them. We hold this Truth to be that 
which every heart may know by the Light of 
the Divine Wisdom which is given for the 
enlightenment of the children of men. We 
claim that it sets us free from the slavery of 
sin, and that this great ealvation is not to be 
accomplished by any form of ecclesiasticism. 

The action of the founders of the American 
Republic, by which they removed all shackles 
from conscience, leaving the church untram- 
meled by the State, and the State unfettered 
by the Church, appears to have been an act 
of faith in the Power of the Divine Wisdom 
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to gather all men unto it, if no human ob- 
stacle was allowed to obscure or obstruct the 
Light which forever cometh into the world. 

What though priestcraft should strive to 
establish its tyranny among us; will not the 
Truth set us free? America fears not the 
establishment of the Jesuit College, for we 
have learned that the wise disregard of 
opinions with which our doors open to all 
comers disarms animosity and insensibly 
liberalizes all faiths. There will be much 
free discussion, much energetic effort to build 
up conflicting systems among us; but just as 
surely as Truth is of God, and must, by the 
nature of things, prevail in the end, just so 
surely will our country be safe under its free 
institutions. 

We look forward with reverent hope to the 
day in which mankind with one voice shall 
acknowledge that the Most High reigneth 
indeed, and that He condescends to be the 
Teacher of His people Himself, having His 
dwelling-place in every pure heart which is 
attentive to His teachings. Those who have 
entered into the rest of this true faith founded 
upon knowledge, will be forever emancipated 
from the snares of a selfish and insincere 
priestcraft; and ous hepe for our country is 
that religious liberty has already been the 
promoter and kindler of enough light to make 
any reaction toward the darkness of the past 
an impossibility. Wrong need never be met 
by wrong; but evil is to be overcome, if at 
all, by good. 





DIED. 


CARPENTER.—On the 11th of Sixth month, 1880, 
at his residence in New York, N. Y, Isaac Car- 
penter, in the 80th year of his age. 

During his lingering illness, which he bore with- 
out a murmur, he evinced Christian patience and 
entire resignation. In reply to a Friend, who ex- 
pressed a hope to have him with us some time longer, 
he said, ‘‘ It will be all right.” His heart and house 
were ever open to welcome his friends. The large 
mumber assembled at his funeral and impressive 
testimonies borne gave evidence of the estimation 
in which he was held. 


CLOUD.—On Seventh month 3d, 1880, in Phila- 
delphia, Sallie French, youngest daughter of J. 
Cooper and Mary S. Cloud, in her 4th year. 

FREDERICKS.— On Sixth mo, 25th, 1880, in 


Chicago, John, son of Jacob and Matilda Fredericks, 
aged nineteen years. 


JONES.—On the llth of Sixth month, 1880, 
at Milton, Ind., Aquila Jones, formerly of Balti- 
more, Maryland, aged 83 years. 


PARRY.—On Seeond-day, Seventh mo. 5th, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Heury H. Lippincott, 
at Chelten Hills, Pa., Martha H. Parry, widow of 
the late Samuel Parry, in the 72d year of her age; 
a member of Race street Monthly Meeting, Phila. 

PASSMORE.—On the 29th of Sixth mo., 1880, at 
his residence, Glenmore, Paschal, John L. Passmore, 
in his 70th year. 

WHITELOCK.—On the Ist inst., at her resi- 
dence in Frankford, Pa., Elizabeth Whitelock, in 
the 73d year of her age; an esteemed elder of 
Green street Monthly Meeting. 

YERKES.—On the 3Cth of Sixth month, 1880, in 
Philadelphia, Isaac, son of the late Harman and 
Rebecca Yerkes, aged 56 years. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY ON THE CHESAPEAKE. 


“ How to celebrate the longest day of the 
year 1880?” This was the question which 
confronted the household, or the two house- 
holds, in which were combined three genera- 
tions of people, neither too old or too young 
to take delight in a radiant June day upon 
the waters or upon the good green earth. 

The fair city of Baltimore is conveniently 
near the Chesapeake, and good steamboats 
daily invite the people to see for themselves 
what restful coolness there is upon the broad 
salt waters, and what a brisk breeze may be 
made apparent by the rapid movement of the 
boat against the still air. Then there is very 
sure to be no dust from the stirring of the 
waters, and it is well known to those who 
arrange for pleasure upon the waters that the 
reflection from the glowing sea will weary and 
pain the eyes, and they have stretched awnings 
over the windows of the salcon, so that we may 
find comfort in a dim, religious light as we 
speed over the breezy bay. 

There is no objection to our lunch basket, 
and indeed the genial captain decidedly ap- 
proves such provision, as he humbly fears his 
own dinner might not be entirely satisfactory. 
The daily papers, and some other light read- 
ing of the pictured sort, is provided in case 
the company may find ncthing to say to each 
other, and nothing of interest in the smiling 
shores, the sea with its fleet sails scudding 
over it, or the happy cloud land where imagi- 
nation finds a boundless field to-day. 

At the appointed hour the wheels of the 
steamer commence their revolutions, the resist- 
ing waters hurl us forward, and we steadily 
speed away from the moorings and adown the 
Patapsco, which is supposed to bea river, but 
which might just as well be called an arm of 
the bay. 

We have 14 miles on this polluted, turbid 
arm of the sea before the pure blue waters of 
the Chesapeake are reached, and while we 
pass along our mentor may gravely tell us of 
the significance of a great grain elevator con- 
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venient to the railway terminus, and conve- 
nient to the mighty ships which delight to 
bear our bread to the hungry nations. 
Yonder moves solemnly away a ponderous 
steamship, bound for a summer voyage over 
the Atlantic main. She goes to the German 
land with a cargo of tribute gifts from the 
new world to the old, and will come back 
bearing to our shores such things as Conti- 
nental Europe may have to offer us as the 
result of her industries; but stocked with a 
more precious freight from the overflow of 
her populous provinces. The patient, intelli- 
gent Teuton may come and build homesteads 
oy our Western rivers, and bring the disci- 
pline of an ancient civilization to mingle 
with and temper the impetuosity of proud 
young America. And here isa schooner laden 
with wood to kindle winter fires, which the 
friendly forest spares to the town. Our men- 
tor bids us observe this is the garnered sun- 
shine of many summers, which the friendly 
winds and kind waters bring joyfully to gild 
the saloons and halls of the great city when 
Boreas shall rage again; and we gravely 
accept this practical illustration of the eter- 
nity of light— . 


“Of the Eternal, co-eternal beam.” 


Then he bids us observe carefully the great 
motherly steamboat which can take quite a 
train of coal cars on her ample deck, and 
bear them over to a projecting point on the 
other side of the basin, where the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company has a great 
depot for coal, and whence sooty diamonds 
are convenient either to supply the land or 
the sea. The railroad reaches quite down to 
the waters, and one majestic servant of man 
hands over to another, yet mightier, the 
stored up heat and light of long past ages. 


Over yonder, on its beautiful slope, stands 
Fort McHenry, looking so benignant in the 
sunshine that we can hardly recal! the hour 
when the stern hand of national authority 
turned its guns upon the restive city that was 
heaving with passionate desire to join hands 
with the States which had cast off their alle- 
giance. Mentor says, to comfort us when we 
regret that our steamer does not give usa 
chance to visit the fort of dread memories, 
that the street cars of Baltimore go quite to 
the stronghold, and we may go any day to 
meditate or investigate there. 

The Patapsco widens, and soon we are in 
the broad bay, where the turbid waters slowly 
mingle with the pure briny element, which 
takes the tribute offered by the earth with a 
kind of scornful protest. Earth’s mountains 
and her fertile fields, her green pastures and 
fragrant meadows, are all wearing and wast- 
ing away into the persistent waters which 


rush, laden with their fatness, to the oceanic 
wastes. Down sink the earth particles into 
the depths, and a continent of virgin soil will 
doubtless some day be upreared from beneath 
the seas, upon which creatures wiser and 
nobler than we will have habitation. 

And now we enter another estuary or arm 
of the sea, called the Severn river, and are 
soon moored at Annapolis, the capital city of 
Maryland. How beautiful it looks with its 
leafy quiet streets, its handsome civic and re- 
ligious structures and its broad water view. 
If there were a little time assured us, we 
might land and walk up to the Naval Acade- 
my of which the sloping green campus makes 
a tempting show; for we all feel an interest 
to observe how the nation provides for the 
chosen youth of her people who are set apart 
for her service on the seas. 

The state house here is somewhat vener- 
able, for here the Old Congress held some of 
its sessions, and the Senate chamber in which 
Washington resigned his commission as com~ 
mander of the armies of America, has been 
preserved unaltered. St. Johns college is an 
important institution, and an hour in its quiet. 
halls might be full of interest. 

But we turn away and are soon on the open 
sea again and speeding southward against the 
warm summer wind. Entering other estuar- 
ies we discharge certain friendly boxes and 
packages and take on crates of fruit, hogs- 
heads of tobacco, barrels innumerabte, and 
many meek, devoted sheep and calves, who 
unresistingly go forward toa violent death 
for man. But here is a wagon load of poor 
woolly creatures who have fallen on their way 
to death and their drivers have tied their feet 
together with ropes, and the helpless ones 
come like strange, ungainly bundles borne by 
their poor little feet and are cast upon the 
deck. It is comforting to find that their 
bound feet are then released, and the weak- 
lings of the flock may stand among their 
brethren and, I hope, exchange confidences 
in regard to fate and free will, and speak 
their gentle minds concerning the acts of the 
masterful ones who have fed and reared them, 
and who are bearing them away to an un- 
known destiny. Great boxes of erabs are 
also placed on board, and through the bars 
of the prison houses we may see the bewild- 
ered sea-creatures struggling wildly for an 
improved outlook upon the cruel upper world 
they have involuntarily visited. I rejoice, 
poor, silent, iridescent creatures, that you do 
not know your woeful destiny. 

And now we spread our lunch table in the 
saloon, and pleasant viands are discussed to 
the comfort of all, the kind captain coming 
to give a word of goodwill and encourage- 
ment as the secrets of the baskets are re- 
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vealed. A system of hospitable exchanges 
and appreciative comment make merriment 
around the board, and our little maidens are 
happy to bring ice water from the coolers, 
while the steward gives us cracked ice in 
plenty for the vinous looking, but most inno- 
cent tea in the great bottle. A true modern 
nectar is this iced tea, with a slice of lemon 
in each glass, and these cakes of curious con- 
struction—these fruits which have known the 
magic powers of tropicjlight and heat, and 
these substantial viands which sustain and 
strengthen the physical that it may do the 
will of the spiritual being, are all excellent 
in their way. 

A cry almost of sorrow comes from the 
gentle children as they realize the fact that 
the day upon the watere is drawing to an 
end. They have had no thought of weari- 
ness through the long hours, and would gladly 
go on and on indefinitely if only they have 
the dear mother’s presence and the protecting 
care of the kind grandfather, whose power 
seems to them sufficient for all things. 

And now we ascend the broad Patapsco 
again, and yonder toward the setting sun lies 
Baltimore, through whose streets our patient 
brethren of toil have been passing and re- 

assing through all the fervid hours of this 
ongest day in the year. 

We land with grateful hearts, and will 
have refreshing memories of the coolness of 
the sea, to temper whatever the summer may 


have in store of torrid fierceness, S. R. 
Baltimore, Sixth mo. 21st, 1880. 





To abound in all things and not to know 
the right use of them is positive penury. 





PLANETS IN JULY. 


Jupiter is ranked on the astronomical cal- 
endar as morning star, though he will soon 
be visible in the evening. He now rises 
about midnight; at the end of the month, 
soon after 10. 

Saturn is morning star, follows closely in 
the track of Jupiter, and must be looked for 
a short distance to the northwest. The two 
planets will be in fine position for observa- 
tion during August and September, though 
Saturn is not an interesting object to the na- 
ked eye observer. Every one whe can should 
see this superb planet with a telescope, for 
he is coming toward us, and his rings are 
opening to their widest extent. Saturn rises 
now at half past 12; at the end of the month 
about half past 10. 

Venus will be evening star after the 13th. 
She is then in superior conjunction with the 
sun; the planet, the sun and the earth being 
in a straight line, with the sun in the center. 
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She passes then to the eastern side of the 
sun and commences her role of evening star 
for the succeeding two hundred and ninety- 
two days. She will not be visible during the 
month on account of her nearness to the 
sun, but some time in August will emerge 
from her temporary eclipse. On the first of 
the month Venus rises a few minutes before 
the sun; on the 13th she rises and sets with 
the sun; on the last of the month she sets 
about a quarter of an hour after the sun. 

Mercury is evening star, reaching his 
greatest eastern elongation or most distant 
point from the sun on the 6th. This is the 
second of the three most favorable times dur- 
ing the year for a view of mercury. He is 
visible now and will continue to be so until 
the middle of the month. He sets about 
nine, nearly an hour and a half after the 
sun, and must be looked for a few degrees 
south of the point of sunset. It will take 
close observation to pick him up, ard it is 
useless to try unless the sky is cloudless and 
the atmosphere serene and clear. On the 
31st, at midnight, Mercury and Venus are in 
conjunction. 

in is evening star, traveling rapidly 
towards conjunction with the sun. He is now 
in the constellation Leo, and ‘about the mid- 
dle of the month passes very near the bright 
star Regulus. He sets now a little later than 
half-past 9; at the end of the month at half- 
past 8. 

Uranus is evening star, too far away to be 
visible, and only of importance to those who 
wish to follow the track of the planets from 
month to month. He is still moving slowly 
among the stars of Leo, setting now about 
10; at the close of the month about half- 
past 8. 

The July moon fulls on the 21st. On the 1st 
the old moon the second day after her last 

uarter is near Saturn just after midnight. 

n the 7th, a few hours before her change, 
the moon passes very near Venus. On the 
9th the moon is near Mercury. On the 10th 
the moon passes near Mars, and on the 11th 
near Uranus. On the 27th the waning moon 
will be near Jupiter, and on the 28th near 
Saturn.—Providence Journal. 

WE live in the midst of revelations. We 
are continually receiving what we ordinarily 
call inspirations. There is hardly ever & 
complete silence in our souls. God is whis- 
pering to us well nigh incessantly, When- 
ever the sounds of the world die out in the 
soul, or sink low, then we hear these whisper- 
ings of God. He is always whispering to'us, 
only we do not always hear, because of the noise, 
hurry and distraction which life causes as it 
rushes on.—F. W. Faber. 
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THE WOMAN'S WORK. 


The king of Siam, soon to visit this coun- 
try, had, when a lad, Mrs. Leonowens for an 
English governess, She was enough to invest 
the boy’s mind with the best results of Chris- 
tianity, and neglecting the dogmatic part 
thereof. Largely through the influence of 
his early teacher he has grown up a progres- 
sive prince, introduciog the method of West- 
ern congregations in the far off land in the 
East. The New York Times says: ‘ Mrs. 
Leonowens wisely did not seek to proselyte her 
pupil, who is a Buddhist in name and a Ra- 
tionalist in fact, it is said. That would have 
weakened her influence, and she chose rather 
to educate him in the largest sense, and to 
inculcate such principles as would most ame- 
liorate the condition of his country. He 
proved a diligent student, especially of Eng- 

ish and American newspapers, and nothing 
pleased him more than to converse with 
intelligent travelers on the topics thus sug- 
pres He has some knowledge of science ; 

e is a practical political economist: he reads 
and speaks half a dozen languages. One of 
his firat acts on coming to the throne was to 
liberate, unconditionally, all prisoners of 
State on the occasion of his father’s crema- 
tion. Shortly after this*he issued a remarka- 
ble proclamation, giving perfect religious 
freedom to all his subjects, whom he also 
permitted to wear European dress and stand 
erect in his presence. The abolition of sla- 
very caused him much trouble, but in 1871 
royal proclamation was made that it should 
‘cease after the following January 1, and that 
slaveholders should b2 remunerated by a gen- 
eral tax.” It perhaps ought to be said, in 
justice to the prince, that the broading cul- 
‘ture was not ail on one side. The governess 
who went to Siam, a High Caurch woman, 
imbued with the exclusive tenets of Christian 
Episcopalianism, returned an earnest Free 
Religionist. These heathen, by their gentle 
manners and good morals, having persuaded 
her that the All Father reveals himeelf to 
every age and race.— Unity. 





COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


From an humble commencement in 1832, 
when Congress first took the matter in hand 
and made an appropriation of $25,000, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has become a 
work of great magnitude. The appropriation 
for the last fiscal year, ending on the first 
of this month, was $544,000 and a still 
larger sum is demanded for the ensuing year, 
in order to successfully carry on the work al- 
ready in progress and io contemplation. In- 
cluding C. P. Patterson, the superintendent, 
there are at present over thre: hundred men 


employed in the different branches of the 
work now under way and fourteen ve:eels. 
Until recently the force was much larger, but 
it was found necessary to reduce it, as also 
the number of vessele, owing to the very near 
exhaustion of the appropriation. As soon, 
however, as Congress makes the appropriation 
for next year the full complement of men 
and vessels required will be employed and 
the work pursued with renewed energy and 
zeal. 

Sisyphus’ unending and rather monotonous 
task of rolling the stone up hill as often as it 
rolled to the bottom was something akin to 
the labors of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
In other words, there is no end to its labors, 
more particularly in the surveys of the coast, 
where, through the action of the gulf stream, 
wintry storms and extraordinary tides, con- 
stant changes are going on. Large sandbars 
disappear from their old familiar places; 
others appear in unexpected localities ; points 
of land wholly disappear and new ones are 
formed elsewhere, both alike the result of the 
resistless strength of the ocean. As a strik- 
ing illustration of this may be cited the fact 
that, between the first and last surveys along 
the coast, enviroving New York harbor, 
Rockaway Point has extended two and a half 
miles to the westward. 

When the long stretch of coast along the 
Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico and Pacific 
Ocean is taken into account, and the immense 
inland territory which is also embraced within 
the sphere of the operations of the coast 
and geodetic survey, it will be readily eeen 
that the work to be accomplished is not alone 
of great importance but of the greatest mag- 
nitude. The triangulations across the coun- 
try, which thus far have been carried on with 
such great success, will be continued during 
the coming year in West Virginia, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ricotn. Nevada and California, 
and be commenced in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, and most valuable scientific re- 
sults are anticipated. The magnetic survey 
of the country is also to be continued, as well 
as the soundings off the coast of Maine and 
dredging off the coast of Charleston, 8. C. 
More extended examinations are to be made 
of the coastgof Alaska, and the force now 
employed in the Behring Sea will be retained 
there. 
and Bay, for which a special appropriation 
has been made, will be begun this summer. 
Investigations having special reference to the 
pendulum, the scene of these investigations 
being east of the Allegheny mountains, are 
to be continued with unabated vigor, as well 
as examinations now in progress, through 


The survey of the Delaware River ‘ 
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which it is hoped finally to solve the problem 
of the tides. The work is a great one, and, 
as already indicated, of seeming illimitable 
character; but the benefits already derived 
from it are incalculable, and at no time has 
there been promise of more marked benefi- 


cial results than during the coming year.— 
Public Ledger. 





THe Government of Germany is rousing 
to the fact that the nation is in danger from 
the prevailing aud rapidly increasing drink- 
ing habits of the people. A bill has been 
introduced into the Reiclstag, proposing a 
tax upon the retailing of wine, beer, and 
the stronger liquors. The Minister of Finance 
advocates the measure, stating with great 
precision that he does this not so much for 
the purpose of aiding the revenue, as from 
the conviction that the use of these bever- 
ages was rapidly and seriously deteriorating 
the health and the morals of the people, and 
that the future prosperity of the nation is in 
danger. The number of places where liquor 
is sold ie increasing in a ratio far exceeding 
the increase of population, and the direct 
contradiction is given to the fallacies about 
“lighter drinks,” saving from drunkenness, 
in the fact that the consumption of strong 
liquors increases.—Ezchange paper. 





PLEAsuRE which is acquired at the expense 
of another’s pain can never be such as a 
worthy mind can delight in. 


_—->-.08-o 


ENJOYMENT OF A NATURALIST, 


In the pursuits of a naturalist there are 
sources of satisfaction not suspected by the 
uninitiated. To the botanist almost every 
specimen is linked in the memory with the 
spot where it was collected; and as he goes 
through the produce of his day’s work, every 
minute detail is vividly presented to the 
mind. The wonder and awe that dwelt 
around the mountain fastneeses, the conso- 
lation of the forest glade, the indefinable 
grandeur of the desert plain, nay, even the 
bleak solitarinees of northern moorland and 
morass—these dominant impressions sug- 
gested by the aspects of nature are varied 
and enriched for the naturalist by the myr- 
iad phases of beauty that are disclosed to 
the eye of the observer. The glory of color 
in the Gentian and Saxifraga and golden 
Alyssum, and the other bright creatures that 
haunt the mountain tops; the tender grace 
of the delicate ferns that dwell in the rocky 
clefts; the teeming. life of the warm wood- 
land; the strange beauty of the unaccus- 
tomed forms that spring up in the desert 
solitudes—these and countless other images 


are instantaneously revived by contact with 
the specimen that grew beside them. Strang- 
est of all is, perhaps, the enduring nature 
of this connection. Often does it happen, 
as many a botanist can testify, that after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, the 
sight of a specimen will bring back the pic- 
ture, seemingly effaced long ago, of its origi- 
nal home.——Hooker’s Morocco. 





BEYOND THE HILLS. 


My little nephew—not four years old— 

Lifted his head, just tinted with gold, 

And cast a glance of his restless eye 

Toward the meeting-place of the earth and sky, 


Over the apple trees, circling around, 
Over the meadows where daisies abound, 
Over the willows that cover the brook, 
He sent his eager, his questioning look— 


Till his face grew bright with a glad amaze, 
As the distant hill-tops met his gaze, 

And the sunshine hovering there awhile 
Was mirrored forth in his childish smile. 


“OQ see! O see!” he exclaimed at last, 

While his cheek was flusbed and his breath came 
fast 

“T love the beauty ’—his young voice thrills— 

‘But what are they doing beyond the hills ?” 


“Beyond the hills is a wide-spread plain 
Where the farmers toil in the waving grain, 
Where children are playing the live long day, 
And birds are singing and flowers are gay.” 


Thus I answer the boy, and he smiles once more ;— 
O’er the picture his fancy delights to pore; 

Then asudden longing his spirit thrills— 

“Say, how can we go beyond the hills?” 


“A long road leads to the far-off plain, 

And it must be followed the end to gain.” 

I utter the words, and they wake my thought, 
While the child returns to his trifling sport. 


How oft we pause in our daily tasks 

To breathe the question that childhood asks— 
’Tis a beautiful world that our vision fills, 
But what are they doing beyond the hills? 


Beyond the bounds that confine our sight, 

Where the ransomed dwell in heaven’s own light, 
Where sorrow is not, and where sin may not come, 
What glories abide in that wonderful home? 


We know but in part. We can only pray— 
Lord, show us Thyseif, for Thou art the Way 
That doth safely lead to the mansions fair, 
And we shall be satisfied, entering there! 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


Sa 1 


NATURE DOES NOT HURRY- 


Be not impatient! All will come to be, 

That yearns toward being in thy teeming breast 
And in men’s hearts. All yet will ripen, all! 
And, unexpectedly prepared by heaven, 

As after a long winter, it will lie 

Before thee, as upon thy table lies 

The flowering stalk, or full-grown ear of grain, 
Which Nature with enormous energies 

Drew from the bosom of the universe. 
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Oh, what impatience well might seize upon 

The spigit of the universe! And yet 

How still he bides, in tranquil secrecy. 

The well springs only trickle softly forth, 

The cloud falls earthward only drop by drop, 
The mountains wear down only grain by grain— 
The battle of the gods, the year’s great fight, 

He ends, ere sundown, in the afternoon. 

He fills with seeds the heads of all the flowers, 
But for the coming spring; they fall asleep 

Like little old men, and their silver hair 

The night wind snatches from them as in dream! 
And in the late and lovely autumn days 

He only forms on fruit-disburdened trees 

The new, brown buds that swell in secrecy, 

And checks their haste with cool of moonlit nights, 
And wraps them round with veils of silver mist, 
Like little children whom a mother’s care 
Screens from the light, that they may still sleep on. 
Then moderate impatience! In its guise 

Discern the noble yearning to fulfill 

With the presentiment of perfect life 

The task the Master gives thee for to-day. 
—Leopold Schefer, Layman’s Breviary. 





THE BENEFIT AND ECONOMY OF THIRD CLASS 
TRAVEL, 


An occasional correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune gives his experience of economy of 
travel in the old world, and young persons 
who desire the great privilege of visiting Eu- 
rope, but are willing to forego some of the 
customary luxuries of the traveler, may get 
an idea of the possibilities for economizing in 
France. 

About this matter of first, second and third- 
class travel in France there is a good deal of 
false pride and no end of amusing deception. 
I know of plenty well to-do people, moving 
in good society, whose spirit of economy is 80 
strong that they always travel third—claes 
after they get a few stations away from home, 
where they think nobody will know them. It 
is a great saving—just one-half of what firat- 
class travel costs. For instance, one can go 
from Rochefort to Paris and back third class 
for what it costs to go one way only in a first- 
class wagon. The latter, to be sure, is ex- 
‘tremely luxurious, in fact more so than is 
necessary, and one is dreadfully lonesome in it. 
If I were seeking a temporary hermitage 
I should buy a ticket in a first-class car for a 
-day’s journey. Once in riding that way from 
Paris to Bordeaux, I saw only two fellow 
passengers during the entire distance, and 
they only went from one station to the next. 
The second-class coaches are quite up to our 
ordinary passenger cars, and they carry 
about 15 or 20 per cent. of the travel. The 
great bulk of the tickets sold are for third- 
class places, and if such a thing as fourth- 


‘Class places existed, the prevailing disposition 


among the French to economize would leave 
the third-class cars as thinly populated as the 
second are. As it is, commercial travelers, 


country pastors, farmers, peasant peopl and 


all the way-passengers, except occasionally a 
lady with a bevy of small children to look 
after, all jump into the third-class wagons. 
They are comfortable enough, though the 
seats are not cushioned. Every one is polite 
and communicative. I have traveled in this 
way scores of times and never heard a rude 
word or encountered an unpleasant incident. 
For ladies and children traveling without es- 
cort there are reserved apartments where they 
are completely secure from annoyance. In 
short, were the truth known and appreciated, 
American tourists with moderate purses 
might prolong their European trips and vast- 
ly increase their insight into the character 
and habits of the people among whom they 
travel if they would only discard prejudices 
and make up their minds to ride third class. 
At all events, if they will, they can make the 
entire journey across France from Rochefort 
to Basle for $12, which is something worth 
considering. 





EVERY-DAY HEROES. 


It is a curious and painful thing to think 
of the tens of thousands of men who start 
out for their daily toil with the certain know- 
ledge that the trade they are following is 
dangerous and injurious, and will sooner or 
later, in all probability, cause them to die a 
violent death, or cut them off by premature 
decay. It may be said that such men do not 
think, or if they think at all, it is only to 
“count all men mortal but themselves.” But 
this is not the case; no one can visit the 
mining districts, for instance, or dwell! in the 
Black Country, without becoming aware that 
in every house the same kind of skeleton is 
to be found—the fear that “something may 
happen.” There are hundreds of brave- 
hearted men who go forth to their poorly paid 
toil with the terrible secret locked up in their 
breast that dangers are brewing in the pit or 
mine, or factory where they work; but they 
hide it leat it should cast a deepening shadow 
of gloom over the household, and heroically 
they face the danger, and as heroically escape 
or perish. Think of those who go to their 
trade of lucifer-match making—or rather, 
who went some years ago, for science has 
abolished many of the evils attending this 
and other trades—and were almost certain to 
be attacked with the most terrible disorder 
that ever assailed humanity, “ necrosis of the 
jaw;” of artificial flower makers, almost 
certain to suffer in health by inhaling the 
coloring matter of the flowers, and not un- 
frequently becoming afflicted with blindness ; 
of metal miners, the average of whose lives 
throughout the kingdom was, not long since, 
only 33 years; of glaes manufacturers; of 
cartridge and percussion-cap makers; of 
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paper stainers, and invumerable other occu- 
pations in which the work meant death.— 
Heroes of Britain. 





REPENTANCE without amendment is like 
continual pumping in a ship without stopping 
the leaks.— Palmer. ° 





TEA CULTURE. 


The present disturbed relations between 
Russia and China lead one to consider what 
effect the breaking out of hostilities between 
the two countries and the blockade of Chi- 
neze ports would have upon the tea markets 
of this country and Europe. The Cincinnati 
Star has these editorial remarks upon the 
subject : 

“Tea is most largely grown in the Flowery 
Kingdom of any country in the world; and 
although India and Japan supply a tolerably 
large quota in the world’s supply, the con- 
sumption of the fragrant herb has become so 
enormous throughout the whole civilized 
world, that the stoppage even for a few 
months of the supply that we are accustomed 
to receive from China would be a most seri- 
ous matter to consider. Possibly, however, 
the temporary inconvenience to the outside 
barbarians would be followed by some com- 
pensating advantages in the stimulus to its 
cultivation in other countries. 

“In India the tea industry is already mak- 
ing marked headway. A large portion of the 
province of Assam is now devoted to its 
growth, and the experiments there and in 
many other northern proviaces are enjoying a 
remarkable success. The product of these 
districts is stronger than the average China 
and Japan teas, and it is found advantageous 
for mixing with these. According to late 
estimates, the tea grown in India now equals 
17 per cent. of the supply used in Great 
=. and the quality is surprisingly excel- 

ent. 

“The tea plant belongs to the family of the 
well-known Camellia Japonica, and it pos- 
sesses many of the structural characteristics 
of that beautiful shrub. Florists who grow 
the camellia in the United States find it to 
thrive in a soil specially prepared for it from 
some portions of New Jersey, but winter pro- 
tection in this latitude is indispensable. 
Throughout the Southern States the winter 
temperature permits the tea plant to thrive 
a8 readily as the azuela, the cape jessamine, 
the fig and the crape myrtle. 

“In the gardens of J. 8. Newman, editor 
of the Southern Enterprise, at Atlanta, Ga., 
are at this moment growing splendid speci 
mens of the tea plant as one could wish to 
see. Mr. Newman has made experimental 


simple flower like a wild rose. 
petals fall the calyx closes dver the ovary 
and remains on the plant, which is evergreen, 
until the following season, when the seed 





trials of the leaves from these shrubs, and 


finds the flavor equal to that of tea grown in 
China. 
condition of labor in this country suited to 
the undertaking of teagrowing on an 
extended scale at the present moment, but he 
confirms the opinion formerly expressed in 


He, however, does not consider the 


this journal, that so far as soil and climate 


-] are concerned, a very wide belt of territory 
throughout our Southern States is quite as 
well suited to the successful’ growth of the 
tea as of the cotton plant or the wild goose 
plum, and we are savguine that the genera-~ 
tion of men now living will live to see tea 


grown in the United States in reasonably 


large quantities. 


‘The tea plant blossoms in autumn with a 
After the 


matures. The plant seeds abundantly, and 


grows rapidly from the seed with as little 
care as is required to produce a stalk of cot- 
ton.”—Grocers’ Price Current. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
The annual report for 1880 of the London 


Peace Society thus alludes to the practical 


progress of international arbitration: 
“The committee rejoice to observe that the 


system of ARBITRATION, as a means of set- 
tling disputes between nations, instead of war, 


is, more and more, not only approved in 
principle, but applied in practice. 

“Several instances of both have appeared 
during the year. Spain and the UNITED 
States of America have recently requested 
the Italian Ambaseador at Washington to 
arbitrate between their two Governments io 
reference to certain claims of indemnity put 
forth by some American citizens in Cuba, fur 
injuries they are alleged to have suffered dur- 
ing the late civil war in that island. 

“The Emperor of Austria has consented to 
act as arbitrator in a dispute between Ena- 
LAND and NicaraauA, and has appointed 
Herr Ungar, an ex-minister, and two Presi- 
dents of the Court of Cassation, to act as 
assessors, 

“Not long ago, Evarts, the United States 
SECRETARY OF SrareE, in reply to a peace 
deputation that waited upon him, used these 
words: ‘ It is the deliberate purpose of this Ad- 
ministration to arbitrate every case of difficulty 
or difference that may arise between this country 
and any other.” In pursuance of this wise 
resqlution, we read the announcement just 
made that the Governments of the UNITED 
Srates and of the French REPUBLIC have 
concluded a treaty providing for the .settle- 
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ment of a number of possible cases of dispute 
between the two nations by a resort to arbi- 
tration. The treaty was signed at Washing- 
ton on January 15th, 1880. 

“At the beginning of this year, also, a 
resolution was paseed in the Housr or Re- 
PRESENTATIVES requesting President Hayes 
to tender his good offices to the South Amer. 
ican belligerents in Cu1x1 and Peru, with a 
view to the restoration of peace. 

“Another most gratifying instance of suc- 
cessful arbitration, or mediation, is presented 
to.us in the person of Ex-PrResipENT GRANT. 
While lately traveling in the East, the Ex- 
President, at the earnest request of the Chi- 
nese Prime Minister, Prince Kung, under- 
took to act as arbitrator in a matter of grave 
difference threatening a very disastrous war 
between Cu1nd and Japan. He returned to 
Tokio, the capital of the latter country, had 
an interview with the Emperor and his Min- 
ister, and argued with them strongly in favor 
of a pacific settlement of the dispute. He 
wrote to Prince Kung the result of his good 
offices, and suggested a plan of compromise. 
Thé issue is thus described in a letter which 
appeared in the Times of December 12th: 
: i is within my knowledge that since the 
arrival of the General in the United States he 
has been informed by a high official in the 
Japanese service that Prince Kung had writ- 
ten a very satisfactory reply to his letter, to 
the effect that the matter was not likely to 
give the two nations any further serious 
trouble.’ In the course of convereation with 
Prince Kung, President Grant made a very 
memorable remark. Referring to the Ala- 
bama Arbitration as a precedent which China 
and Japan would do well to follow, he said: 
‘An brbitration between two nations may not 
satisfy either party at the time, but it satisfies 
the conscience of mankind, and must commend 
itself more and more as a means of adjusting 
disputes.” 

“The same distinguished warrior, in reply- 
ing to an address presented to him on his re- 
turn to America by the Universal Peace So- 
ciety, said that ‘though he had been trained 
as a soldier, and had participated in many 
battles, there never was a time when, in his 
opinion, some way could not have been found of 
preventing the drawing of the sword. He looked 
forward to an epoch when a court recognized 
by all nations would settle international differ- 
ences, instead of keeping large standing armies 
as they do in Europe.’ —Herald of Peace. 








ITEMS. 


1,254,499 bushels of grain were exported from 
New York on the Ist inst., the largest aggregate 
shipment for any single day cn record. 
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On the 2d inst. the Queen of England received as 
Windsor the Siamese Ambassador Extraordinary, 
who presented to her the order of the White Ele- 
phant. 


Census Supervisor STEELE’s report gives thé 
population of the city of Philadelphia in Sixth mo. 
1880, at 847,542, a net increase since 1870 o» 
173,520, 

Tur famine continues in the district of Bayazid, 
aAlashgherd and Van, and the inbabitants are flying 
to Russian territory. Ten thousand persons, chiefly 
Kurds, are reported to have perished from hunger. 


FREQUENT heavy showers in the Northwest bave 
delayed the wheat harvest and impeded-hay making 
and the cultivation of corn. Heavy rains in Cen- 
tral Illinois on the 1st inst. damaged the cut grain 
and deluged the ripening fields. 


Tue London Standard Cologne despatch says it is 
officially announced from St. Petersburg that the 
rinderpest is raging in forty-three districts on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and has also appeared in 
the Zoological Gardens of St. Petersburg. 


Two more counterfeit $100 national bank ho 
bave been received at the Treasury Department. 
They were sent for redemption, the senders not 
thinking them counterfeit. One was on the Pitts- 
burg National Bank, the other on the Pittsfiel” 
National Bank. They were somewhat worn. 


By means of the electric clocks now in positiou 
along the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad an operator in New York controls the 
hands of each clock without the intervention of 
the men cennected with the depot. For a moment 
before noon the hands of each clock are agitated 
and stop exactly at the same instant. 


Tue schooner Herman Babson, which sailed from 
Gloucester, Mass., for the Greenland halibut fish- 
eries on the 28th of last month, has been forced to 
return by the immense quantities of ice she en- 
countered off the Straits of Belle Isle. The ice 
blockade was unparalleled in the captain’s expe- 
rience. It extended down to the 52d parallel of 
latitude, “with thousands of icebergs of every 
size and shape.” 


Tue Sny Levee, near Quincy, Ill., which has 
been broken by a crevarse, protected an area, 
country seventy miles long and five to twelve 
wide. On the Ist inst. it was estimated that on 
third of this was under water. Two hundr- 
thousand acres of cultivated lands are submergeu 
crops have been destroyed, houses and barns swx»' 
away, and cattle, horses and other stock drowne 
The State fish ponds, at Fall Creek, are obliterated 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


7th mo. 11th, Marlborough, Pa., 3 P.M. 

17th, Beesley’s Point, N, J., 7 P.M. 

18th, Cape May (Seaville), N. J., 10 A.M. 
Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 11 A.M. 

Ist, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 3 

Darby, Pa., 3 P.M. 

15th, Upper Greenwich, N 
Bridgeport, N.J., 


8th mo. P.M 
.J., 10 A.M. 
3 P.M. 
Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
9th mo. 5th, Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 





